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Elfrieda von Rohr Sauer 


PIONEER PASTOR’S DAUGHTER 
DEVOTED MINISTER’S WIFE 


By PHILIP VON ROHR SAUER, PH. D. 


Parti 
“The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places; yea, I have a goodly heritage.” 
— Ps. 16:6 


In the autumn of 1877, when EI- 
frieda von Rohr was born, Winona, 
Minn., was a busy village with dirt 
streets and few sidewalks. Its activ- 
ities were focused on the Mississippi 
River, where steamboats plied their 
log rafts, vast rafts of white pine 
timber that had been floated down 
the river from northern Minnesota, 
to be milled at Winona. Lumber 
was king in the seventies, for immi- 
grants were building frame houses 
in the new settlements all over south- 


eastern Minnesota at this time; and 


new homesteads, freshly hewn out of 
the virgin forests, were in need of 
lumber. Just at this period, more- 
over, vast trainloads of lumber were 
moving into the prairies of the 
Dakotas for the first time, where 
Winona-milled wood was replacing 
the sod huts of the first pioneers. 
The Laird Norton Lumber Company 
alone had ten million feet of pure 
white pine on hand that very fall. 


And the old Huff House was 
crowded with lumbermen spinning 
yarns of Jesse James or Sitting Bull, 
whose recent escapades never failed 
to fascinate them. But Paul Bunyan 
was the real hero of those days; his 
product, the lumber raft weaving its 
serpentine trail down the river, was 
the symbol of progress in the busy 
days of Winona’s youth. 

Winona was an eager, self-confi- 
dent town, just 20 years old, catering 
to lumbermen, but fully aware, too, 
that its progress might someday de- 
pend on its more permanent industry, 
agriculture. With a vast amount of 
building material available, the im- 
migrant farmers were rapidly home- 
steading farms in the rich valleys 
and plateaus of the Winona area. 
In a remarkably short time farms 
sprang up where forests had never 
before been challenged. From the 
valley of the Waumundee, from the 
fertile plateaus of Altura, from the 
new settlements in Arcadia, or the 
rich acres of Wiscoy and Money 
Creek, German and Scandinavian 
settlers were bringing their prize 
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wheat to town. Wheat, said one 
sturdy settler, will be king long after 
the lumber mills close down, for 
Minnesota led the nation in wheat 
during the late 1880s. A dollar 
a bushel was a good price, and 
a dollar bought a good deal in those 
days. In exchange for their wheat 


the pioneer farmers could purchase 


almost any commodity in Winona, 
where businessmen were catering to 
the settlers. At R. D. Cone they 
could buy plows and harrows, while 
overcoats or overalls were available 
at H. Choate and Co. Laird Nor- 
ton Company’s “gang-sawed lumber” 
provided them with building mate- 
tials. At the new von Rohtr’s drug- 
store, established by Elfrieda’s uncle 
John, they could buy their medical 
supplies. And if they wanted to stay 
overnight, the Huff House would 
accommodate them for two dollars 
a night. 

A prominent figure in this river 
town was Philip von Rohr, Frieda’s 
father, one of those earnest pioneer 
preachers whose sole desire was to 
carry the Gospel message where it 
was needed —to the pioneer Lu- 
therans of the upper Midwest. He 
was the son of the Rev. Heinrich 
von Rohr, who in 1839 had founded 
the first Lutheran church in Wiscon- 
sin, at Freistadt, north of Milwau- 
kee. Although he had been educated 
in the Buffalo Synod, Philip von 
Rohr, under the influence of Dr. C. 
F. W. Walther, had joined the 


1 In his autobiography Philip yon Rohr ex- 
plained why he joined Walther: “He [Gra- 
bau} propagated an almost dictatorial attitude, 
very un-Lutheran, that practically smothered 
the rights of the individual congregation. 


Synodical Conference, which had 
been organized in 1872. Already be- 
fore that, in June 1866, he had 
accepted the call to a Wisconsin 
Synod parish of nine families at 
Winona. There he was to devote his 
life to the sturdy German immi- 
grants who were pouring into south- 
ern Minnesota, thousands upon thou- 
sands, in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. In a decade he 
had established a thriving congre- 
gation, erected a frame church, and 
established a school. Taller than any 
lumberman in town and dynamic in 
manner, he preached sermons to his 
German farmers, vivid, graphic ser- 
mons that caused them to forget 
their weary tasks, their aching backs, 
their homesickness — as they heard 
the glad message of salvation in their 
own native tongue. His faithful, pa- 
tient wife stood constantly at his 
side, and together they established 
a permanent home in Winona, rear- 
ing a pioneer family of three boys 
and five girls, of whom Frieda was 
the third oldest child. She was born 
in the parsonage on 22 September 
1877 when the von Rohr family was 
just beginning to become a Winona 
institution. And if there was one 
aspect of Frieda’s life that was to 
remain unchanged for threescore 
years and five, it was her love of 
this little city. Its unique natural 
setting among the hills, its tranquil 
residential air, its contented town- 
folk: this was the environment that 
had an early and permanent influ- 


Walther, on the contrary —and a blessing it 
was — upheld the principle of congregational 
rights.” 


a 
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ence on her, and no portrait of 
Frieda would be complete unless it 
recognized her lifelong devotion to 
the Winona area. 

The Winona of Frieda’s youth 
was different from the Winona of 
today, to be sure. And still many 
of the qualities which make this area 
unique have not changed, cannot 
change. As a little girl with braided 
hair, standing on the shores of Lake 
Winona with her sisters, she would 
look with awe toward Sugar Loaf 
Mountain, the silent sentinel, guard- 
ian of the island city. Unchanged 
by the icy blasts of many Minnesota 
winters, undaunted by the white man 
who often tried to mutilate it, the 
majestic symmetry of Sugar Loaf 
remains: a symbol of permanence in 
a world of change. Unchanged are 
the Winona hills in whose cool fra- 
grance she spent her morning hours 
seeking the first anemones in the 
springtime. Unchanged are the syl- 
van valleys where she and her sisters 
rode bicycles to their favorite picnic 


retreats. The brook in East Burns 


Valley, where she waded with her 
sisters, still refreshes the hearts of 
men; and the shrill call of the whip- 
poorwill, which pleased her childish 
fancy, is still heard in those silent 
valleys at nightfall. 

Nor has the river scenery changed 
since the Robert Harris paddled its 


- way to Fountain City. That majestic 


chain of Wisconsin hills which lies 
just above Winona is as awe-inspir- 
ing when seen from the river, as it 
was when Mark Twain praised it in 


Frieda’s early childhood. 
In those horse-and-buggy days of 


Frieda’s youth she used to drive up 
West Burns Valley with her father, 
from whom she learned the peaceful 
pleasures of rural solitude. She 
loved the valley brooks from which 
her father, with a canny intuition, 
lured so many speckled trout. She 
loved the bitches, splendidly white 
against the azure sky of summer, the 
white oaks, and gay sumac copses, 
and the brookside willow trees. 
A nature lover like her father, she 
watched the bird life in those spring- 
fed valleys: the catbird, the bobo- 
link, the song sparrow, the cardinal, 
the brown thrasher, the meadow lark. 
She learned to know them as a 
tender child; she always observed 
them. But her greatest joy she found 
in wild flowers. What ecstasy the 
first bloodroots brought her, as they 
peeped up, three or four virgin-white 
blossoms on the April hillsides! Lady- 
slippers from Bohri’s Valley, tril- 
liums from Piper’s Valley, hepaticas 
and bird’s-foot violets from Sugar 
Loaf, maiden-hair ferns from the 
Homer hillsides, jack-in-the-pulpits 
from Money Creek: roots and earth 
and all, these flowers filled the creaky 
old buggy box and were hauled to 
her house. She had one of the first 
wild-flower gardens in town, and 
each April the plants reappeared, 
symbols of that which does not 
change. 
Parte ir 
“I felt so young, so strong, so sure 
of God.” 
— Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


In order to get an insight into 
Frieda’s character one must know 
these Winona hills, this little city on 
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the waterfront. But one must also 
know, even more intimately, that one 
spot in Winona which was so dear 
to her childhood: St. Martin’s par- 
sonage. That was her birthplace and 
her first home; she spent her youth 
and entered womanhood there. She 
reared her family, and she made her 
contribution to society in St. Mar- 
tin’s parsonage. For 65 years she was 
to call this house her home — she 
never knew another. 

In 1868, only two years after 
Philip von Rohr arrived in Winona, 
the congregation had bought the 
property on the northwest corner 
of Broadway and Liberty Street. 
A small church had been moved to 
that corner, to be replaced in 1870 
by a larger frame church. Next to 
this church stood the old frame house 
that was to be St. Martin’s parsonage 
for a half century or more. It was 
a plain old house twice as high as it 
was wide. It had a porch across its 
natrow front, and a large bay win- 
dow faced the street. To a passer-by 
it might have seemed out of propor- 
tion, as indeed it was, for it was 
nearly a half block long. It was 
a dark house too, especially after the 
big church of 1886 towered over its 
east side, keeping it in the shade all 
day. The upstairs was a long cor- 
ridor with many adjoining bedrooms, 
and at the end of the corridor was 
a back stairs which was as dark and 
eerie as any described in Edgar Allan 
Poe’s tales. “Every time a new child 
is born, the congregation adds a new 
room to the rear end of the house,” 
the Rev. Philip von Rohr used to say. 


In this old parsonage, however, 


there was a busy, congenial family 
whose love and devotion illuminated 
the dark surroundings. Dominated 
by the patriarchal dignity of Philip 
von Rohr and his most hospitable 
little wife, this house became the 
center of a large family, an open 
house to a growing congregation, and 
a happy rendezvous for Lutheran 
ministers from all over the upper 
Midwest. In the cozy study, lighted 
by an old gas lamp with a gteen 
shade, pioneer German peasants 
came to discuss their problems with 
their pastor. Many a graying father, 
discouraged about supporting his 
large family from a rocky farm, 
found comfort in the pastor’s benev- 
olent words. Many a widow in 
mourning left this study feeling that 
her grief had been soothed; early in 
life Frieda saw these tears and smiles, 
the triumphs and the disasters of 
many valiant souls. 


The old dining room on the church 
side of the house was the scene of 
many a festive gathering, for the 
von Rohrs loved people. There was 
always “company” at the parsonage, 
especially after Frieda’s father be- 
came President of the Lutheran Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin, for he was 
admired far and wide as a forward- 
looking churchman. There were pio- 
neer pastors from Wisconsin, Iowa, 
or the Dakotas. There were Dr. A. 
F, Ernst and Dr. Notz from Water- 


town, Professor Rudolph Hoenecke 


of the Wauwatosa seminary, the 
Badings and the Gausewitzes from 
Milwaukee, the ever-welcome Voll- 
brechts. “We have had company in 
the house continually since Christ- 


——— ee 


little girl “Frau Pastor’n 
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mas. We are so used to it now that 
we feel lonesome if someone isn’t 
here,” Frieda wrote to one of her 
friends. And it was always Frieda 


who entertained the guests. “Frieda, 


the Hoeneckes have come. You go 
in and entertain them. You have 
such a pleasant way of meeting 
people.” But she needed little urg- 
ing; she played the part of Mary very 
graciously. Rev. August Vollbrecht 
loved to relate an anecdote that char- 
acterized the youthful Frieda. His 
little daughter often came to the 
Winona parsonage with him and was 
of course cordially received by “Frau 
Pastor’n,” Frieda’s mother. To the 
| emcant 
a hearty welcome and parsonage hos- 
pitality; it suggested a cordial, con- 
genial pastor’s wife. But for the 
little girl there were two in the house 
who deserved that title: there was 
“Frau Pastor’n” and “Frieda Frau 
Pastor’n.” 

The home life of the von Rohrs 


was no different from that of any 


other good Christian family where 


the father’s influence is strongly felt. 
But there was about the person of 
Frieda’s father a remarkable toler- 
ance as well as a reasonableness, 
which combined with his powerful 
personality to make him an ideal 
Christian father. Frieda, together 
with Hugo and Adele, who were 
older than she, and Ada, Emma,” 
Hedwig, Edmund, and Adolph,’ her 


younger sisters and brothers, grew 


2 Wife of the Rev. August Ernst of Saint 
Paul, mother of Mrs. G. A. Thiele of Saint 


Louis. 
3 Wisconsin Synod pastor for over 50 years. 


Elfrieda von Rohr Sauer 


up in a religious atmosphere that was 
to influence strongly all of their 
lives, not to mention the lives of 
their children. Christian ideals were 
taught by precept and example; the 
Bible was their textbook for all the 
problems of life. In their morning 
and evening devotions, led by the 
stalwart father, they worshiped 
Christ as the Son of the living God 
and willingly accepted the Gospel 
message as God’s inspired Word. 
When the large family gathered to- 
gether at the table for a bountiful 
meal, there was silence until the 
sonorous voice of the father had 
spoken the blessing; nor did anyone 
leave that table until the head of the 
family had given thanks for the ben- 
efits recetved. On Sundays the fam- 
ily attended services as a group, the 
larger children taking care that the 
habits of the little folk were as they 
should be. Frieda, even as a child, 
was fond of Sunday worship. She 
attended services eagerly; she loved 
to sing the magnificent hymns of the 
Lutheran tradition; she was inter- 
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ested in her father’s sermons, often 
complimenting him on those that had 
pleased her childish fancy. 

Philip von Roht’s large family was 
always famous for its old-fashioned 
Gemuetlichkeit. When the group 
gathered for a Thanksgiving dinner 
or a New Year’s Eve party, there 
was food enough for a delicatessen 
shop, there was the singing of the 
Rundgesang, a fine old ceremony in 
which everyone suggested his favor- 
ite song to be sung by the group, 
there were wines and festive toasts 
_ of “Hoch soll er leben” for honored 
guests. There were jokes and giggles 
and gay smiles among the young 
folk. And when Frieda got together 
with her sisters and cousins, there 
was such merriment as_veritably 
brought tears to their eyes. “My, 
but I’d like to hear your chuckle 
again,” wrote one of her friends in 
a letter at this time. The von Rohrs 
never did believe that they had to 
be different because they were a min- 
ister’s family; on the contrary, they 
were taught to believe, as Frieda al- 
ways averred, that the good things 
of life —laughter, recreation, good 
food, travel, art, literature — were 
not reserved for pagans and infidels. 
No one ever accused a von Rohr of 
being a puritan or a pietist. 

St. Martin’s Congregation, like 
the von Rohr family, was rigidly 
orthodox but in no way prudish, and 
Frieda, even as a child, was interested 
in all parish matters. St. Martin’s 
School on Fifth and Chestnut streets 
was there when she was born, and 
she attended it until she finished the 
eighth grade. Her teacher, M. F. 


Walz, was not famous for his benev- 
olence, but he gave his pupils “a good 
foundation in the basic subjects.” 
German was the medium of instruc- 
tion, but religion was the most im- 
portant subject. All courses, whether 
they were arithmetic or reading, were 
taught to show the glory of God and 
His handiwork. At St. Martin’s 
Frieda established some permanent 
friendships and learned to know as 
fellow pupils many who were later 
to be her lifelong friends. St. Mar- 
tin’s School has always been more 
than a pedagogical workshop. From 
earliest times until the present day 
it has been the center of the social 
activities of the congregation. There 
she often attended basket socials, 
home talent plays, and the colorful 
bazaars which in later life were to 
come under her direction. There she 
heard the exuberant, virile songs of 
the Harmonia Society, that lusty 
group of Teutonic males whose sing- 
ing was famous in the whole Wi- 
nona area. St.™Martin’s School is 
one of Winona’s oldest traditions, 
and Frieda was always vitally inter- 
ested in its progress. 

From St. Martin’s School Frieda 
went directly to another well-known 
Winona educational institution, the 
Winona State College, which was 
then a normal (teacher-training) 
school with a preparatory depart- 
ment. At that time the college was 
under the direction of President Ir- 
win Shepard, of whom it was said 
that “he combined in a wonderful 
way the administrative ability of a 
military commander and of a fa- 
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ther.” * Frieda always spoke of him 
with the highest respect and grati- 
tude. In Professor Holzinger she 
found a true friend; from him she 
learned a high regard for the natural 
sciences, particularly botany, and she 
was most enthusiastic about his field 
trips in the Winona hills. In fact, 
one of the proud moments in her 
college career came when Professor 
Holzinger sent some of her speci- 
mens of early Minnesota wild flowers 
to Washington, D.C. She often 
spoke of this later with glowing 
pride. 

From Miss Caroline V. Smith she 
learned music. “Miss Smith was an 
excellent teacher,” Frieda used to say 
as she praised her work or her per- 
sonality. Indeed, “Carrie” Smith 
was more than her teacher — she was 
a lifelong friend of Frieda’s, one of 
Frieda’s close companions even in the 
latter years. Miss Bertha Speckman, 
her art teacher, was likewise more 
than a teacher, for Bertha and Frieda 
wete to remain permanent friends. 


Frieda was graduated in 1897 in 
the largest class that had ever com- 
pleted the course. Among her class- 
mates were her sister, Adele, Otto 
Bollman, her friend who later mar- 
ried her sister Ada, and Ella Beyer- 
stedt, who was Frieda’s very intimate 
companion for so many years. She 
always retained her interest in the 
Winona State College, where she 
found so many permanent friends 
and spent such happy youthful 


4 After he retired, Dr. Shepard became the 
first permanent secretary of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, which had its headquar- 
ters at Winona. 


hours. She was still in her teens 
when she was graduated. 


Part II 


“And gladly wolde she lerne and 


gladly teche.” Chior 


Frieda left Winona frequently on 
trips, but only on two occasions did 
she live in other cities. As a girl just 
leaving her teens she taught at the 
Lutheran Ladies Seminary at Red 
Wing, Minn., for two years. As 
a young lady in her middle twenties 
she studied one year in Boston, Mass. 
But both experiences were to influ- 
ence her character vitally, and her 
frequent references to the Red Wing 
period or the Boston sojourn show 
that she considered them rich, form- 
ative years. 

She was still a very young girl 
at the time she began her teaching 
career at the seminary in Red Wing 
in September 1897. There was a 
freshness and a newness about this 
institution that must have been in- 
spiring to Frieda. The very idea of 
having a ladies seminary was new. 
“The aim of the seminary is to 
imbue all students with a truly 
Christian spirit... . Christian women 
will build Christian homes; and these 
will have a decided influence not 
only on the present but also on the 
future generations,” stated the cat- 
alog. To educate young women as 
Christian leaders was a new idea to 
Lutherans — the Red Wing sem- 
inary was a pioneer venture. The 
school itself was new, having been 
founded only three years before. 
And the building that housed the 


seminary group was a fine structure 
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of brick only three years old. More- 
over, the experience of teaching and 
of living in a new environment was 
entirely new to Frieda, but she met 
the new situation with that gusto 
which she always had but which blos- 
somed forth especially in these early 
years. “There was only one thing 
that was ever criticized about my 
teaching,” she said. “They told me 
that I wore out myself and my 
students.” 

The seminary at Red Wing of- 
fered three courses. The normal 
- course was a five-year course that 
prepared students for the teaching 
profession. The classical and _ sci- 
entific courses were also five-year 
courses intended for a general edu- 
cation or for transfer to the uni- 
versity. The two-year home-econom- 
ics course had a more practical but 
an equally vital purpose. There were 
twelve on the faculty, four men and 
eight women. Frieda taught reading 
methods, composition, civics, and 
botany. 

She taught at Red Wing for two 
years and, according to her asso- 
ciates, was a very popular teacher. 
She made many friends there. Her 
very best friend, Christine Bender, 
who later went to Europe with her, 
was the daughter of the Lutheran 
minister in Red Wing. Julia Blekte, 
who was teaching Latin and history 
at the seminary, was another of her 
good friends there. This friendship 
brought together Julia’s brother, Ed- 
gar, and Frieda’s sister Hedwig, who 
had a very romantic love affair and 
matried soon after. But despite her 


friendships in Red Wing, Frieda was 


frequently homesick and looked for- 
ward to her vacation periods with 
longing. She wanted to teach in her 
home town and be with her family. 

In 1899 she had an offer to teach 
in the Winona school system. If she 
accepted, it meant that her influence 
would be narrowed perhaps, for she 
was to teach small children rather 
than prepare seminary girls for life’s 
problems. But she liked children and 
was trained to teach elementary sub- 
jects; above all she could live at 
home and be a part of the com- 
munity that she most wanted to 
serve. She accepted the Winona 
offer promptly and taught at the 
Central and Washington schools for 
the next five years. These were be- 
yend doubt very happy years for her. 
She was back to her dear city, living 
at home, enjoying her old friends 
again, making a contribution and 
saving money for travel. Nothing 
appealed more to her than the ar- 
rangement of spending the school 
year at home and the summers trav- 
eling. 

During the school year of 1903 to 
1904, her seventh year of teaching, 
she felt restless. She was still young 
and ambitious. She wanted to con- 
tinue her studies. She wanted to re- 
charge her cultural batteries. And 
as her desires became definite plans, 
she selected as the goal of her am- 
bition no less a spot than Boston, 
“Hub of the Universe.” Her good 
father was dubious about this ven- 
ture; he warned her about the dan- 
gers of being overly ambitious, but 
she persisted in her desire. “Every- 
one seems opposed to your wishes 
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regarding attending school,” one of 
her friends wrote her. 

She continued her ambition, how- 
ever, and in a short time was on the 


train for Boston, where she matricu-— 


lated, at the beginning of the school 
year of 1904—1905, at Emerson 
College of Oratory.” Among the 
courses pursued at Emerson were 
pulpit oratory, poetic interpretation, 
versification, eighteenth-century lit- 
erature, autobiography, pantomime, 
and Shakespeare. Her innate love 
of the dramatic as well as her un- 
bounded zest caused her to be a very 
successful speech student. Interpre- 
tative reading was one of her special- 
ties, while pulpit oratory was prob- 
ably her favorite course, a course 
that she frequently alluded to in 
later years. She was very fond of 
Shakespeare, who was widely studied 
at this college; of Emerson she said, 
“He is one of my favorite authors. 
I like him especially well because of 
his quotableness.” In her course in 
autobiography she wrote an essay for 
Professor Edward Howard Griggs, 
the topic for which was “Some In- 
fluences of Shakespeare on Goethe.” 
In a letter to Frieda dated 11 May 
1905 Professor Griggs wrote that 
this paper “showed a personal knowl- 
edge and love for Goethe which is 
of high value.” She received a grade 


of “excellent” on the essay. 


Her instructors were well pleased 
with her and encouraged her to con- 
tinue her work at Emerson. Her 
father, however, was still dubious 
about a Boston career. These East- 


5 Now Emerson College. 


ern schools, he felt, bred conceit; 
moreover, Frieda was inclined to 
study until her health was affected. 
“What good is ambition if it spurs 
you on until you collapse?” he wrote 
in a German letter. “I know your 
weaknesses: the greatest is the desire 
to shine, to seek honor. The violet 
blooms in seclusion. Keep your high 
thoughts and desires in control, and 
pray God that He keep you modest.” 
In the same letter he warned her 
about the sorority Kappa Gamma 
Chi, which she had been asked to 
pledge to at Emerson, for sororities 
were looked upon with suspicion in 
the early days of the century. How- 
ever, he magnanimously granted her 
wishes and permitted her to join. 
She found many charming and ami- 
able companions in that group. 

When the school year in Boston 
ended the latter part of May, Frieda 
went home with pleasant memories, 
of concerts and operas, of Caruso’s 
recitals, of friendships with sedate 
New England families. The year 
had been one of the most valuable 
experiences in her entire career. Yet 
when the following autumn came, 
she was dubious about going back 
because she was so fond of her Wi- 
nona home. Her parents urged her 
to stay at home while the Emerson 
group begged her to return. “We 
shall be greatly disappointed if you 
can’t get here this year,” wrote Dean 
Southwick in a personal letter. 
“Your class has returned in large 
numbers, and the work is opening 
splendidly.” But she stayed in Wi- 
nona and taught at the Washington 
School in the East End. 
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Pare, iy 


“I am fevered with the sunset, 
I am fretful of the bay. 

For the wander thirst is on me, 
And my soul is in Cathay.” 


— R. Hovey 


During the six years of mellow 
contentment when Frieda taught in 
the Winona public schools, she had 
long summer vacations, inspiring pe- 
riods of relaxation. It was in these 
summers of 1899, 1902, 1903 — that 
she gratified sumptuously that wan- 
derlust which was so much a part of 
her innate character. Though these 
summers, calculated mathematically, 
constitute only a relatively small 
fraction of her life, they were full 
of concentrated, rich experiences. 


Frieda’s father had been in Europe 
in 1891, and the lure of the continent 
had always fascinated the von Rohrs. 
She, too, had dreamed of crossing 
~ the Atlantic ever since she was in her 
early adolescence. In 1902 her dream 
castles were to become reality, not 
without some dubious comments 
from the elder gentry, however. 
“Young ladies just don’t tour Eu- 
rope alone and unchaperoned,” said 
the suspicious spinsters of 1902 vin- 
tage; many eyebrows were raised; 
there was no small outburst of gos- 
sip. But three young ladies were 
going anyway, and when Christine 
Bender, Anna Krumdick, and Frieda 


had made up their minds to go, © 


they went. 


Frieda left Winona 17 June, vis- 
ited Washington, D.C., spent six 
days in New York City, and sailed 
for Europe on the Hamburg-Ame- 


rika liner Fuerst Bismarck, 26 June 
1902. 

The whole Atlantic crossing was 
exciting. On the boat were 26 
steamer letters from relatives and 
friends. “Bill” Stout® had sent 
seven, one for each day on board. 
The crossing was a pleasant one, 
and Frieda met fascinating new com- 
panions on the ship. After a week 
of convivial gaiety, broad horizons, 
tangy salt air, idleness, and leisure, 
the passengers were told to look for 
the cliffs of England. The unique 
magic of sighting land — the shores 
of the Old World — is described in 
Frieda’s journal as follows: 

“On July 4, eighth day of our 
journey, early in the morning, we 
sighted our first land. The pictures 
far and near at this point are inde- 
scribable. Land in the far distance; 
nearby — and in the distance as mere 
specks on the horizon — boats of all 
descriptions added to the scenery. 
Fishing smacks with their red sails 
tinged by the first rays of the sun, 
sailing vessels with their white sails, 
and steamers were numerous. The 
water was of the most beautiful hue; 
blue sky, spotted with white clouds 
—sea gulls flying in all directions. 
When we reached the first city in 


England, Plymouth, we were so full 


of the scenery that we couldn’t find 
words to describe it.” 

There were good-bys at Plymouth, 
farewell songs at Cherbourg, France. 
The Fuerst Bismarck sailed majesti- 


6 Aeronautical genius “Bill” Stout has 
since become famous as the originator of 
Stout Air Services, which operated the first 
exclusive passenger airplanes in the U.S. A. 
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cally through the English Channel 


and landed at Cuxhaven. After their 


baggage had been inspected, the 


three pals took the train to Ham- 
burg. “Our first impression of Ger- 
many was such that it can never be 
wiped from our memories,” Frieda 
wrote. Dutch windmills, thatch- 
roofed houses in moist green mead- 


ows, storks perched on one leg, red 


poppies in all the fields; these are 
some of the typically European 
sights mentioned in her journal. 
When the train arrived at Ham- 
burg, there were new faces, new ad- 
ventures. But no other experience 
could compare with the privilege of 
meeting her host, the proud, be- 
monocled aristocrat, Captain Her- 
mann Rauchfuss.’ Cousin of her 
father, proud of the noble lineage 
that connected the families, he was 
most eager to meet Frieda von Rohr. 
“He stood on a steps, tall, good- 
looking, and imposing. The captain: 
‘Ich bin Hermann Rauchfuss.’ My- 
self: ‘Ist das so?’” Thus, according 
to her own account, the first im- 
pression that she made was not too 
favorable. But the subsequent hos- 
pitality and convivial cheer soon 
made them fast friends. Captain 
Rauchfuss took them to his home at 
Altona, then a suburb of Hamburg, 
where during their three days’ stay 
they “found everything delightful.” 
There were tours of Hamburg, two- 
hour dinners at Hotel Kempinski, 


7 In 1934 Frieda’s son Alfred visited Her- 
mann Rauchfuss, who had since become a 
colonel; in 1937 Frieda’s son Philip and wife, 
Betty, met him. After 35 years he still spoke 
of Frieda in glowing terms. 


coffees in the Rauchfuss garden, 
“a very dreamland with its beautiful 
walks and foliage,” midnight ses- 
sions over Rhenish wine, visits to Bis- 
marck monuments. 

The entire tour of Germany was 
described in Frieda’s- journal with 
characteristic enthusiasm. In Berlin 
the Reichstag, “Unter den Linden,” 
the imperial palace — Potsdam, the 
gorgeous Sans Souci Palace, the 
Wannsee — Weimar, the Goethe 
City — the Rauchfuss castle — Dres- 
den with a cruise on the Elbe, visits 
to the Royal Art Gallery — Nurem- 
berg, contemplations in the Duerer 
house, a stroll around the walled city, 
the Bratwurstgloecklein — Munich, 
city of contagious gaiety, the English 
Garden, Alte Pinacotheca, beer at 
the incomparable Hofbrauhaus — 
Heidelberg, the Schlossbeleuchtung, 
a lecture at the university, and a long 
walk with one of the professors, “and 
later to a wine hall where again the 
evening was spent in merrymaking 
until after two o’clock” — Hirsch- 
gasse, where a saber duel was wit- 
nessed — Frankfurt am Main, the 
zoological garden, a visit with Rev. 
William Franzmann * — Biebrich-on- 
the-Rhine, visit to a champagne 
maker — “trip down the picturesque 
castles, Bingen, Mouse Tower,” Co- 
logne and the Cathedral, return to 
Hamburg. 

This tour occupied the month of 
July and half of August; it is ex- 
plained in detail in Frieda’s journal. 
When she was ready to embark, 
Captain Rauchfuss met her again at 


8 Father of Dr. Martin Franzmann of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 
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Hamburg, and she sailed from Cux- 
haven on 16 August. When she re- 
turned to New York, she took the 
Hudson River trip by boat, went to 
Albany, visited her uncle in Buffalo, 
and returned to Winona on 1 Sep- 
tember — with colorful experiences 
to narrate and new horizons to un- 
fold before her pupils. 

“Now Frieda has returned to 
America,” stated a German letter 
from the Rauchfusses, “and leaves 
a great gap for Wally, the children, 
and me. She has won all our hearts 
with her lovable, straightforward, 
open, and faithful temperament. 
How proud you can be of this 
daughter!” 

There were other journeys during 
the teaching years. Though they 
may not have been so exciting — and 
cannot be described in detail here — 
they were memorable trips, rich in 
sundry experiences. 

In July 1903 a companionable 
group of Winona people decided to 
tour Yellowstone Park by stage. 
They were Jake Stirneman, Helen 
Sontag (who later married Fred 
Schaffer), Tillie Speckmann, Ed- 
mund von Rohr, Frieda, and finally 
the leader of the group, Philip von 
Rohr. It was a privilege to travel 
with Philip von Rohr— for Frieda 
it was the greatest of all privileges. 
Together with her father and his 
group Frieda found in Yellowstone 
all that an outdoor girl could de- 
site: mountain trout streams with 
cascades and sylvan waterfalls — 
bull moose roaming the lowlands, 
black bear and grizzlies in the Gal- 
latin Range, bighorns, elk, antelope, 


and buffaloes in Hayden Valley. 
Among her favorite memories were 
the panoramic grandeur of Lake 
Yellowstone and the solemn majesty 
of Old Faithful. 

During another summer she and 
Christine Bender and Helen Sontag 
took a packet boat cruise on the Mis- 
sissippi from Winona to St. Louis. 
The trip was most congenial to her, 
for she was always fond of the upper 
river. Down past the Rhine-like scen- 
ery of Prairie du Chien, Wis., the 
paddle-wheel steamer Quincy carried 
its festive passengers, stopping at 
the booming river towns, Dubuque, 
Muscatine, Davenport. En route 
they met river rafts, bargeloads of 
flour and lumber, pleasure steamers; 
they passed numberless old swim- 
ming holes, fishermen in skiffs, old 
houseboats on the river banks. There 
were Mississippi sunsets unequaled, 
as Mark Twain said, anywhere in 
Europe or America. In St. Louis 
Christine and Frieda spent a happy 
week together enjoying the city’s 
well-known hospitality. One of their 
hosts was Professor Theodore Graeb- 
ner of the Concordia Seminary 
faculty. 

Part, V. 
“To love is to believe, to hope, to know; 
’Tis an essay, a taste of heaven below.” 


— E. Waller 


Her middle twenties were exciting 
and colorful years for Frieda. She 
was opening new vistas and enlarg- 
ing her circle of friends; there was 
much writing of letters. “I really 
want to behold with my own eyes 
a girl out of the Wild West who 


writes like a civilized creature and 
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likes to travel. Why, I thought you 
all wear jaunty caps and flowing 
sashes and ride wild horses and have 
cowboy adventures — thus my ten- 
derness for relatives and my igno- 
tance combine to make me take great 
pleasure in the prospect of seeing 
you,” wrote Mary Antin.? There 
was a steady stream of correspond- 
ence flowing to Winona; from Ta- 
coma, from Buffalo, from Boston, 
from various parts of the country 
letters came and went. 

But in 1905 an event occurred 
which was to prove more noteworthy 
than any other experience she had 
had, an event that was to influence 
her entire subsequent life. Her fa- 
ther, who had been in failing health 
for some time, was in need of a new 
assistant pastor to help him with the 
duties of the large parish. At a meet- 
ing of the congregation it was de- 
cided to call the Rev. Alfred W. 
Sauer, who had been graduated from 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
at Wauwatosa, a suburb of Milwau- 
kee,’® the very spring when Frieda 
had left Emerson College. Although 
the newly called pastor had had sev- 
eral other calls, he felt it would be 
a rare privilege to work with Rev. 
Philip von Rohr, the renowned Pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin Synod; and 
he accepted the call. A tall, hand- 
some youth of 24, eager to work in 
his new calling, he came to Winona 
on 29 July 1905. His academic ca- 
reer had been a happy one. At col- 


9 Mary Antin, author of The Promised 
Land, was married to Frieda’s cousin, Amadeus 
Grabau, well-known paleontologist. Frieda vis- 
ited them soon after this letter was written. 


10 Now located at Thiensville, Wis. 


lege he had carried off many honors. 
He had been valedictorian of his 
graduating class, star quarterback 
and captain of the football team, 
baseball captain, captain of the mili- 
tary company. He had a free, open 
manner with a good sense of humor; 
he sang a good bass and wielded an 


_accurate tennis racket. 


When the young preacher came to 
town, the senior pastor and his wife 
were out West on a trip. Frieda was 
in charge of the house with orders 
to show everyone cordial hospitality, 
including the new pastor. Young 
Hans Moussa, the retiring assistant 
pastor, who was also very handsome, 
was living in the parsonage too, and 
he was to help the new assistant to 
get oriented. Introductions were 
easily disposed of. There was ban- 
ter, there were sly innuendoes, there 
was witty repartee as the acquaint- 
anceship grew. After the new pas- 
tor’s first meal, served by Frieda, he 
was told to fold his napkin as every- 
one in the household was expected 
to do. There were parlor games, 
conversations at midnight, popcorn 
popping bees; Frieda’s sister Ada 
complained that the house was not 
particularly neat when she returned 
to it. 

On one very memorable occasion 
a two-seated buggy was engaged 
from the Mallory livery stable. 
Hans Moussa with Ella Beyerstedt 
as his partner occupied the front 
seat, while Frieda and the new pastor 
sat in the rear. They drove over the 
high wagon bridge, through the low- 
lands on the old dike road, past 
Bluff Siding and Marshland, and 
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into the Wisconsin hills to the idyl- 
lic, peaceful hamlet of Galesville. It 
was a long trip to Galesville in the 
horse-and-buggy days, but it passed 
all too quickly. Other trips followed. 
Frieda introduced her new com- 
panion to the lush, verdant valleys 
of her childhood. They seemed to 


be more beautiful than ever before. ° 


When the old pastor and his wife 
came home, they found their ro- 
mantic daughter in love with the 
debonair young pastor, and not long 
afterwards the engagement was an- 
nounced. The old folks were not 
displeased, to be sure. The old pas- 
tor was ill; he had been told to go 
to Germany to rest and consult spe- 
cialists. What was he to do with the 
congregation during his absence? 
How was the household to he ar- 
ranged? T e¢ was but one solu- 
tion: “Since { must go abroad for 
my health, I suggest that you get 
married at once, before I leave, and 
then take charge of the house and 
congregation.” For the young pastor 
the first suggestion was a very agree- 
able surprise. The other suggestion 
was more sobering; it meant that he, 
scarcely a year out of the theological 
seminary, should take over the huge 
congregation singlehanded. 

He readily accepted both propo- 
sals; they were married 18 July 1906 
by the Rev. Philip von Rohr, assisted 
by the Rev. Timothy Sauer, brother 
of the groom. Because of the illness 
of the senior pastor the ceremony 
was ptivate, only members of the 
family and close friends attending. 
“The wedding was a very pretty and 


impressive one,” stated the Winona 
Republican-Herald, adding: “The 
bride is well and favorably known 
in Winona and is highly esteemed 
by those with whom she associated. 
Their many friends extend to them 
their best wishes for a long and 
happy wedded life.” 

The newlyweds went to White 
Bear Lake, the cool and pine-scented 
vacation haven of Minnesota (near 
St. Paul), for their honeymoon. 
There they spent a delightful week 
boating, hiking, swimming, and re- 
laxing from the busy weeks that had 
preceded the wedding. 

They returned to the parsonage 
after their honeymoon, very much in 
love but also very eager to perform 
their new duties. The old pastor and 
his wife sailed for Europe shortly 
afterwards, leaving the young couple 
in full charge. Frieda’s art of elo- 
cution was forgotten — temporarily 
at least —as she learned the art of 
good housekeeping; Alfred’s abstract © 
theological learning was being ap- 
plied to flesh-and-blood human be- 
ings. While Frieda was learning how 
to ptepate a good roast or how to 
season vegetables, the young pastor 
was getting practical experience in 
the large congregation. They were 
both learning that domesticity could 
be as gratifying as academic life. 
Nevertheless they were not forget- 
ting their ambitions. As they drove 
together one evening and rested in 
the valleys, after a long day’s work, 
they spoke of sabbatical leaves and 
of attending Harvard together. They 
built air castles. They dreamed of 
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new ambitions. They had visions of 
the future. 

But the gay romantic days were 
to be brief, all too brief. Hardly had 
Philip von Rohr landed on the shores 
of Europe when a cablegram arrived 
like a flash from the blue, stating, 
“Rev. Philip von Rohr has incurable 
cancer and is returning home at 
once.” Life took a very serious turn 
for them. Frieda’s father returned 
soon, courageous and optimistic in 
the face of all the facts. A few 
weeks after his return Will Mayo, 
co-founder of the Mayo Clinic, came 
down from Rochester on a special 
North Western train and performed 
an emergency operation on the din- 
ing room table with several Winona 
physicians in attendance. That was 
in 1906. Given temporary relief by 
this skilled surgeon, Philip von Rohr 
lived for nearly three more years. He 
lived to see Frieda’s first child born, 
and he christened the boy Philip von 
Rohr Sauer. He lived to see the 
second son born, and he baptized 
him Alfred in honor of the boy’s 
father, but he christened the child 
without getting out of his wheel 
chair. He lived only two weeks 
longer and died of cancer just at 
Christmas time 1908. 

“A mighty prince of Israel has 
fallen. This can truthfully be said 
of the death of the Rev. Philip von 
Rohr of this city,” stated the Winona 
Republican-Herald. “He was a man 
zealous in good works and a mighty 
leader in the cause of righteousness, 
whose demise will be mourned not 
only in Winona but throughout 
the entire Northwest and indeed 


throughout the nation, for Mr. von 
Rohr had become a national charac- 
ter in the work of the German Lu- 
theran Church.” 

Christmas 1908 was one of the 
turning points in Frieda’s life. The 
death of her father-was a terrible 
blow to her. But the work of the 
church had to go on, and the con- 
gtegation, which had grown to 2,000 
souls, at once called the young as- 
sistant to be the full-time pastor. 
For the rest of her earthly life Frieda 
was in charge of St. Martin’s par- 
sonage, a faithful wife, a zealous 
mother, a friend of the lonely and 
desolate. Those dreams of future 


study were now definitely changed, 
but they were metamorphosed into 
nobler and higher ideals. Emerson 
and Goethe gave way to Paul of 
Tarsus; the zeal for “:rther learning 
became a desire to heip mankind. 


Pastor and Mrs. Alfred W. Sauer 
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Part VI 
“For the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake 
Do all the good you can, 
To all the people you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
As long as ever you can.” 
Tombstone inscription 
in Shrewsbury 

As the years passed, Frieda’s activ- 
ities centered more and more about 
the large St. Martin’s Congregation. 
She was the kind of minister’s wife 
whose concerns went farther than the 
kitchen stove and dinner table; while 
she kept an immaculate house, she 
also discussed parish problems, ser- 
mon topics, or ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions with her husband. She offered 
suggestions on many vital problems 
in the congregation. But her deepest 
concern, one that was a passion with 
her for so many years, was for the 
lowly, the perplexed, the disconso- 
late. She helped those parish house- 
wives who needed her assistance, 
whether they had somber problems 
in human relationships or petty 
household concerns. During her ac- 
tive years she comforted many lonely 
hearts from various walks of life. 
On one occasion she even appeared 
before court as a witness to the in- 
nocence of an alleged murderer. He 
had been her pupil in school, the son 
of a poor family which she knew 
well, and her pleas on his behalf 
were instrumental in effecting his 
acquittal. 

While she shared the griefs of the 
disconsolate, she also enjoyed the 
happy hours of contented people. 
A very charming young lady, who 
lived in Winona for some years, 
wrote of Frieda: 


“J, too, counted it a privilege to 
know and love her. Some of my 
most pleasant Winona hours were 
spent with her. I shall never forget 
all she did for me during my father’s 
illness. She was so unselfish at all 
times in helping others.” Another 
friend, whom Frieda loved dearly, 
wrote of her: . 

“She was a wonderful friend — 
the best and most loyal friend our 
family ever had. Through all the 
years she was always the same. We 
always felt her wonderful influence, 
so dependable and such a comfort. 
She meant so much to us.” 

To those who sought her advice 
she gave it freely. “I will never for- 
get what many kindnesses she did 
for me,” wrote a pioneer farmer’s 
wife whose abilities Frieda had early 
recognized and freely encouraged. 
“I was given much good advice by 
Mrs. Sauer, which I try to follow. 
One was, she told me the last time 
she was out here, to pray sincerely 
and all will be well.” 

She loved the farmers especially 
well, and nothing gave her more sat- 
isafaction than to help some country 
girl, poor but talented, plan a grace- 
ful wedding, an anniversary dinner, 
or an elaborate party. She took de- 
light in praising and encouraging 
those people who lacked confidence 
or felt socially inferior. When she 
visited in familiar farm homes with 


cher husband and family, she always 


showed a zealous interest in the 
affairs of the country people; they 
in turn showed their gratitude by 
preparing big country dinners. In- 
deed, the vast array of fresh vege- 
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tables, fowl, dairy products, or home- 
baked delicacies that poured into the 
parsonage were ample evidence of 
the splendid gratitude and love that 
the parish folk felt for the pastor 
and his wife! 

Like the home of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, her home was a place of 
asylum for unfortunates from many 
places, not merely a house where they 
could seek the comfort of a few 
hours’ respite but a home where they 
could live if need be. Keeping open 
house for a large congregation was 
not sufficient. In addition to the reg- 
ular parsonage, she had in her home 
a motley array of forlorn creatures 
who had no other home. Prominent 
among these was Tante Lisa, sister 
of Frieda’s father, the most eccentric 
of all her protégés. But she had no 
home, so Frieda kept her. She cared 
for these unfortunates diligently and 


patiently — often to the annoyance 


of her growing sons, who were fre- 
quently suspected of inflicting unnec- 
essaty pain on Tante Lisa or some 
other hapless creature. Aside from 
this, her pet unfortunates were al- 
ways well treated. They ate at the 
family table, were taken for drives, 
sat in the family living room, shared 
the family pleasures, and partici- 
pated in family intimacies. Some of 
them became family burdens too, 
but Frieda always defended them to 
the last. At the time of Frieda’s 
death one of these poor souls who 
had found refuge in the parsonage 
wrote: “Everyone who knew her and 
the many people she has helped and 
done kindnesses for are going to miss 
her sadly.” 


Like the pastor’s wife, the women 
of the congregation were known for 
their diligence in the work of the 
Lord; their many activities brought 
the members together into social 
groups which furthered the Christian 
unity and fellowship of the church. 
Moreover, the thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars which these women’s 
societies earned and donated to the 
congregation represented a contribu- 
tion that cannot be overestimated. 

During the days of World War I, 
when many people were concerned 
with European problems, Frieda be- 
gan a large-scale venture that was 
successful beyond expectation: her 
Wingold Cook Book. Aided by 
many worthy friends in the Sewing 
Circle, she garnered recipes for 
healthful and delicious foods from 
evety imaginable source. The mem- 
ories of many a good cook were so- 
licited. Scores of favorite recipes, 
hitherto unpublished, were given to 
the public in this book. But its 
greatest contribution was the fact 
that the Wingold Cook Book placed 
before the American people in stand- 
ardized, familiar form — for many 
weights and measures from old Ger- 
man cookbooks had to be transposed 
— the best recipes known to German 
cookery. The sections on Christmas 
cookies, on old-fashioned cakes, on 
meat dishes, and on the almost lost 
att of vegetable seasoning became 
particular favorites. When the 217- 
page book was completed and pub- 
lished in 1916, it was a fast seller in 
the Winona area and elsewhere. Re- 
quests came from all parts of Amer- 
ica and even from abroad. A second 
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edition was published, because of 
popular demand a few years later. 
In 1929 a third edition, revised and 
enlarged, was put on the market.’* 
The entire financial gain from this 
cookbook was turned over to Saint 
Martin’s Congregation, an amount 
estimated at $8,000. Thus it may 
be said that Frieda earned enough 
money for the congregation to help 
substantially in the cost of the new 
parsonage, although only a part of 
the income was actually allocated to 
this particular fund. Her gratitude 
for the privilege of living in St. Mar- 
tin’s parsonage for so many years 
was demonstrated by this large con- 
tribution toward a new parish home. 

During the 35 years in which she 
was the pastor’s wife and true help- 
mate, he had no assistant — not even 
a secretary — yet during those years 
the congregation grew, two daughter 
congregations were founded, a new 
and modern school was built, and 
a handsome parsonage was com- 
pleted. In all of the affairs of the 
church Frieda was actively interested. 
She worked with the elderly women 
in promoting the Ladies’ Aid. She 
was instrumental in establishing the 
very successful Women’s Guild, and 
she was one of the founders of the 
Sewing Circle. There were quilting 
parties and sewing bees and ice cream 
socials and bazaars and bakety sales; 
there were church dinners and Sun- 
day school picnics and basket socials 
and dramatic productions. 


She took pride, moreover, in en- 
11 Copies of the third edition may still be 


obtained from the Women’s Guild of St. Mar- 
tin’s Church. 


couraging her husband’s civic activ- 
ities and was pleased when her 
spouse, like her father, found time 
to participate in the affairs of state. 
She was present when Rev. Alfred 
Sauer, upon the invitation of Con- 
gressman James Tawney, introduced 
the President of the United States, 
William Howard Taft, to his Wi- 
nona audience on 17 September 
1909, the occasion which put Wi- 
nona into books on American his- 
tory. She accompanied her husband 
to St. Paul when he spoke at Lenten 
services in the St. Paul Opera House. 
In later years, as an ardent senior 
citizen, she was interested in county 
history; she listened attentively as 
her husband addressed the Old Set- 
tlers’ Society meeting, lavishly prais- 
ing the sturdy pioneers of Winona 
County. And when Pastor Sauer, 
only a few years before her death, 
served a four-year term as resident 
director of Winona State College, 
she continued her active support of 
her alma mater. 


Part VII 
‘A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive.” 
— Coleridge 


Despite her active public career 
Frieda found ample time for her 
home, her family, and her large re- 
lationship, to which she was so de- 
voted. As she advanced in years, she 
was the old-fashioned type of mother 
at all times. Though she had ambi- 
tions for her children, as all mothers 
do, her paramount desire was that 
they become not great men, but good 
Christians. Her older sons were 
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4 / a 
_ brought up to look upon the min- 


istry as their goal in life. Her 
youngest son, David, whom she al- 
ways called her baby, was also en- 
couraged to become a minister. As 
a mother she employed some very 
simple but effective devices in bring- 
ing up her children. First and fore- 
most, she and her husband lived, as 
they expected their children to live, 
a life of simple godliness. Moreover, 
they provided a natural means for 
their children to find Christian com- 
panionship by educating them in 
St. Martin’s Lutheran School, where 
all of their cousins had also been 
sent. And she believed in the prin- 
ciple that, if undesirable habits are 
to be avoided, an abundance of 
wholesome, attractive opportunities 
must be provided. She taught the 
children to love the out-of-doors, to 
enjoy great books, to sing the folk 
songs of many lands, to enjoy sports, 
to dream of traveling on foreign 
shores. In order to influence them 
she took them with her everywhere, 
for in the von Rohr tradition chil- 
dren were not brought up by nurse- 
maids. She taught them to love 
music in their early years, placing 
them, one on either side of her, on 
the piano bench and teaching them, 
in German, Brahms’s “Lullaby,” the 
“Children’s Prayer” from Hansel 
and Gretel by Humperdinck, and 
scores of German folk songs. She 
read them many stories, the best of 
which were Grimm’s Fairy Tales in 
German. She taught them German, 
even though it was not widely used 
in the home, because in her words 
“A second language means a second 
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culture, and Germany has a wonder- 
ful heritage.” 

She was interested, moreover, in 
the health and physical well-being of 
her family. Believing that cooking 
was a fine art, she prepared tempting 
meals for her household. Her fa- 
mous breaded veal, her German po- 
tato salad, her savory roasts, her 
richly seasoned vegetables, her tor- 
ten, and her Christmas delicacies 
earned for her the reputation of be- 
ing an excellent cook. 

She felt, moreover, that recreation 
was as important as good diet as far 
as health was concerned. She took 
the children out into the hills fre- 
quently and accompanied them to 
many a happy farmhouse, where they 
could give vent to their physical ex- 
uberance. She took them to the 
Latch Public Baths when they were 
very young so that they learned to 
swim at an early age. They were 
provided with bicycles and with 
sporting equipment of every descrip- 
tion, and she frequently joined them 
at some sport or other. 

During her vacations with her 
family she was always a real com- 
panion to the children. She was 
usually the first to suggest a family 
outing or vacation tour. In the early 
days there were very rugged camping 
ttips, during which the entire family 
slept in tents. During the summer 
of 1925 they pitched their tents in 
Itasca State Park, on the shores of 
Blackduck Lake, in Fort Frances, 
Ontario, Canada, and on the North 
Shore of Lake Superior. Another 
summer found their tents on the 
shores of Town Line Lake near 
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Rhinelander, Wis., where they fished, 
bathed, and inhaled balsam air. Still 
another summer new and streamlined 
tents were erected at Hau Galle, 
Wis., where fish hit hard and family 


camping was at its best. 


Later the tents were packed away, 
for the family cottage was built near 
Minneiska in 1930. In this venture 
also Frieda was the instigator and 
guiding hand, always regretting that 
the family didn’t make more use of 
the cottage. Anyone who knew 
Frieda would recognize how typical 
the following passage from one of 
her letters is: “We hope to finish 
our wall behind the cottage before 
you get back; everybody admires the 
wall made of porous rock. David 
gathered most of the stones, but we 
have many more to get before we 
can finish the work. I just love to 
be at the cottage and regret that we 
spend so very little time here.” 

If she could get her faithful friend 
Ella Beyerstedt to join her and the 
family at the cottage, she asked 
nothing further. She was content. 
She, more than anyone else, enjoyed 
the majestic view from the porch, 
the hollyhocks, the house wrens, the 
rustling of the wind in the cotton- 
wood trees. 

Blended with cottage vacations 
were farther trips — to the Bad 
Lands and the Black Hills — to 
Glacier National Park in 1933, a trip 
that Frieda enjoyed most whole- 
heartedly — later to Bemidji, Minn., 
and Burlington, Wis., to visit her 
sons and their families. She never 
tired of travel. She was always ready 
to go and reluctant to return. Even 


in her declining years she loved the 
open road. Indeed, the very summer 
before she died, she toured ten states 
with her husband and older sons to 
visit her son, David, who was in the 
service, stationed at Sheffield, Ala. 
And though her health was declin- 
ing, she still found pleasure in that 
trip; she still enjoyed swimming in 
the Tennessee River, watching the 
Alabama Negroes, or visiting the 
Coast Guard station where David 
was located. Touring the country- 
side with her husband and boys was 
one of her most gratifying joys, 
whether they explored far horizons 
or took those evening drives in the 
Winona hills, which were a family 
tradition. It is quite possible that 
a drive to Pickwick a week before 
she died was the last pleasure she 
enjoyed. 

The home life of Frieda and her 
family was always closely associated 
with the ‘activities of the von Rohr 
relationship. In the earlier days the 
homes of Philip von Rohr and of 
John von Rohr, his younger brother, 
had been the scenes of many con- 
tented and often convivial gather- 
ings. The two large families of 
double cousins were very fond of 
each other, for they shared the von 
Rohr tradition of fine hospitality and 
genuine Gemuetlichkeit. Later, after 
the von Rohr sisters married and had 
families of their own, those who 
stayed in Winona continued to carry 
on the family customs. 


The home of Frieda’s sister Adele, 
who later became ‘“Minnesota’s 
Mother of the Year,” was destined 
to become one of the bulwarks of 


_ the great von Rohr tradition. Some 


_ years before Frieda had married the 
_ younger pastor, Adele had married 


* 
\ 
ba 
et 
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_ familiar to thousands all over south- © 


the young pioneer physician Dr. Will 
Heise, whose horse and buggy were 


ern Minnesota. Frieda’s and Dele’s 
families were brought up together, 
Dele always serving Frieda’s family, 
Frieda Dele’s. The careers of their 
husbands were in many respects par- 


allel also. Will took care of the 


health of the people, while Alfred 


ministered to their spiritual needs. 
Indeed their twin careers of devotion 
to suffering mankind spanned the 
entire first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. And as they drove together 
on a wintry night — clad in their fa- 
miliar muskrat coats and sealskin 
caps—to serve some patient who 
had called them both, they were true 
symbols of hope in a troubled world. 


The home of Frieda’s sister Ada 
became another firm link in the fam- 
ily group. Ada had kept house for 
“Grandma,” widow of Philip von 
Rohr, for many faithful years; she 
had lived alone with the beloved 
“Grandma” for some time; and later, 
when Ada married, “Grandma” con- 
tinued to make her home with her. 
In 1918 Ada married Otto Boll- 
man, a mellow, amiable gentleman 
who read the Atlantic and smoked 
a pipe philosophically. He became 
a brother-in-law whom everyone 
liked. Known throughout the area 
as the guiding light of the Winona 
post office, where he served many 
years, he had always been a friend 
of the von Rohrs, a friend whom 
they were proud of. His stories 
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about the Philippines, where he had 
served, were a continual delight to 
the growing generations, while his 
sane views on issues of the day were 
sought out by the elder group. 


There grew up between Frieda’s, 
Ada’s, and Dele’s families an inti- 
macy that was to increase with the 
years. The devotion of the families 
towatd one another could be noted 
in a hundred different ways and 
pleased Frieda immensely. All the 
joys of one family were shared by 
the other two. In the summer months 
there were large family picnics, pot- 
luck affairs, in which all engaged. 
There were parties at Ada’s summer 
home in Money Creek, at Frieda’s 
cottage “up river,” and at Dele’s 
luxurious lodge on the Homer Road. 
When the holiday season came, the 
three families gathered at Dele’s for 
Thanksgiving, at Ada’s for Christ- 
mas, and at Frieda’s for New Yeat’s 
with unchanging regularity. Just 
how rich those family gatherings 
were in festive good cheer can be 
appreciated only by those who have 
participated in them. 


If there were problems in one of 
the three families, these became the 
concern of everyone in the group. 
If there was illness, Uncle Will — 
and later his five physician sons — 
were ever ready to serve, gladly and 
efficiently.” If there was grief or 
sorrow, Uncle Alfred had ready 
words to comfort the distressed. Ada 


and Uncle Otto, having no children 


12 The doctors Herbert, William, Philip, 
Paul, and Carl Heise, together with their 
father, founded the well-known Heise Clinic 
in 1946. See Time, July 21, 1947. 
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of their own, were like second par- 
ents to Dele’s eight children and 
Frieda’s three, always caring for 
them with parental kindness. There 
can be no doubt that these long, con- 
tented years spent together by the 
three families were the happiest in 
Frieda’s entire life. 

And in Frieda’s declining years, 
when her powers began to fail her, 
when her faculties started to weaken, 
and she was no longer able to make 
her contribution, her two sisters took 
over faithfully and graciously many 
of her tasks. They, together with 
Dele’s physician-husband and sons, 
showed a most remarkable fidelity in 
caring for Frieda as she became more 
and more helpless. “They gave their 
last full measure of devotion,” and 
in doing so, that splendid filial at- 
tachment, which had flourished for 
so long, reached its most glorious 
climax. One alone exceeded them in 
the undeviating integrity of his de- 
votion to Frieda, and that was her 
patient Christian husband, whose 
loving tenderness to his helpmate 
during her final illness continues to 
be an example to his children and to 
his whole congregation. Frieda was 
fortunate in the friendships that she 
had in her happier hours; she was 
even more blessed in the true friends 
who cared for her during the years 


of her infirmity. 


She died at the Winona General 
Hospital on 2 May 1943. Her death 
was so peaceful that members of her 
family at her bedside scarcely knew 
the exact moment when her soul 
departed. 


Epilogue 

Elfrieda von Rohr’s life spans the 
years 1877 to 1943, which were the 
formative years of St. Martin’s Lu- 
theran Church. During these 65 
years she had participated in the 
phenomenal growth of her home — 
church, which her sainted father had 
served for nearly 43 years and her 
beloved husband for 38. Had she 
lived twelve more years, she would 
have witnessed her husband’s fiftieth 
year as pastor of the congregation. 

She was never to know, while on 
this earth, how closely her husband’s 
ministry paralleled that of her father. 
Measured by pastoral acts, the ca- 
reers of the two men show an in- 
teresting similarity: Frieda’s father 
had christened 4,089 children, her 
husband 3,316; her father had con- 
firmed 2,032, her husband 2,282. 
Pastor von Rohr had performed 991 
marriage ceremonies and buried 950 
persons; Pastor Sauer had officiated 
at 2,463 weddings and at exactly 
2,000 funerals. As a comparison of 
the figures clearly indicates, the con- 
gregation experienced its youth and 
early adulthood under the first pas- 
tor, its full maturity under the 
second. 

Frieda lived to see her two older 
sons receive their doctor’s degrees; 
she knew Philip as a professor at 
Bemidji State College. She knew 
Alfred as a pastor and an instructor 
at the University of Chicago; she 
would have been pleased had she 
lived to observe him as a professor 
at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
and an active leader in the Missouri 


Synod. At the time of her death 


ne aig 


David was in the Armed Forces. 
She did not live to know that he was 
to see action in the Mediterranean 
and later achieve the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, Junior Grade. Nor did she 


know that David was to settle in 


Winona as Assistant County Asses- 
sor and was to be a comfort to his 
father during the 12 years when he 
was a widower. 

She had the joys of knowing that 
her older sons married young women 
of whom she was exceedingly fond, 
and she experienced the contented 
pleasures of being a grandmother. 
She did not live to know that David 
was to matry a charming young 
teacher, whose sons wete to cheer 
the widower-pastor in his loneliness. 

Today — a decade and a half 
after her death—the goodly heti- 
tage which she nurtured continues 
to flourish. St. Martin’s Church, 
handsomely renovated in 1955, is 
one of the beauty spots of Winona. 
There are now two pastors as well 
as nine teachers serving the growing 
parish. Frieda’s sons and daughters- 
in-law as well as her nephews and 
nieces, the large Heise family, have 
increased to the proportions of a 
closely knit clan. And this ever- 
growing progeny perseveres in the 


ideals which Frieda first absorbed at 


the feet of the Rev. Philip von Rohr. 


“Her children arise up and call 
her blessed.” Prov. 31:28 
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Minnesota History 
Available 


Back issues of the QuaRTERLY, 
which contained references to the 
work of the Lutheran Church in the 


state of Minnesota, available are: 


1. The Beginnings of German-Lu- 
theran Churches in Minnesota 
(by Esther Abbetmeyer-Selke) , 
Vol. IL, No. 4— $1.00 
2. The Missouri Synod’s First 
Chippewa Mission in Minne- 
sota (by Esther Abbetmeyer- 
Selke) , Vol. III, No. 1 — $1.00 
3. Two Interesting Visitors in 
St. Paul During August 1856 
(by Esther Abbetmeyer-Selke) , 
Vol. IV, No. 2— $1.00 
4. Herculean Labors for the Ex- 
tension of Lutheranism in Min- 
nesota (by Esther Abbetmeyer- 
Selke) , Vol. IV, No. 3 — $1.00 
5. Side Lights on Early Church 
Work in Minnesota (as told to 
Rev. O. H. Schmidt by Rev. A. 
C. Landeck), Vol. IV, No.1 
— $1.00 
6. Glimpses of 100 Years of Mis- 
souri Synod Lutheranism in 
Minnesota (G. A. Thiele), 
Vol. XXIX, No. 3 — $1.00 
Order directly from the Concordia 
Historical Institute, 801 De Mun 
Ave., St.Louis 5, Mo. Please ac- 
company your order with your check. 


“St. Louis is becoming the Lutheran research center in the United States. The Concordia 
Historical Institute, 801 De Mun Avenue, St. Louis 5, established in 1927, has a collection of 


approximately 125,000 manuscripts and about 35,000 


books and pamphlets relating to Lu- 


theranism. Since 1956 the Lutheran Laymen’s League has supplied the Institute with funds 
for an extensive microfilming program. Concordia Seminary plans to build a new library build- 


ing near by. The collection of the newly create 


d Foundation for Reformation Research will be 


housed in the same area and will be a third source for the historians of Lutheranism.” 
The American Archivist, XXIII (January 1960), 120 
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The Buenger Collection 


What may well be the largest and 
most valuable collection of docu- 
ments, manuscripts, and books ever 
received by the Institute, was trans- 
ferred to us through Dr. Richard A. 
Buenger, a physician at Winnetka, 
Ill. The collection primarily pin- 
points resources of the “Saxon Im- 
migration” of 1838—39, but also in- 
cludes many invaluable personal 
papers and manuscripts of promi- 
nent Missouri Synod leaders of 
several generations ago. The col- 
_ lection was begun by Dr. Theodore 
Arthur Buenger, a grandson of a 
member of the Saxon Immigration 
and a son of the former president 
of Concordia College, St. Paul, 
Minn., Dr. Theodore Buenger. Long 
a warm friend of the Institute and 
an avid collector of family and 
synodical historical materials, Dr. 
Buenger had the good fortune of 
assembling his various primary re- 


sources both in Europe and 
America. 
Dr. Theodore Arthur Buenger 


was born in Tinley Park, Ill, on 
18 January 1886. After attending 
the preparatory department of Con- 
cordia College, St. Paul, Minn., he 
completed his preministerial training 
at Concordia College, Milwaukee, 
in 1903. From 1904 to 1906 he 
studied at the University of Min- 
nesota, receiving his A.B. in 1906. 
In 1908 he graduated from Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis. From 
his graduation until 1910 he served 
a pastorate in Cass Lake, Minn., 
and also did mission work in several 
nearby towns. Subsequently he be- 


came a teacher at the Lutheran 
Ladies’ Seminary in Red Wing, 
Minn., and in 1911 transferred to 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
The following year he was associ- 
ated with the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, Greece. 
He returned to the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1913, and received 
his Doctor of Philosophy degree in 
1914. From 1914 until 1917 he 
served as an instructor in Latin and 
Greek at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., obtained his services as pro- 
fessor of Latin in 1917. Business, 
however, beckoned, and he entered 
the mortgage business in Chicago. 
He remained with Dovenmuehle, 
Inc., until his retirement in 1951. 
For many years he served as presi- 
dent of the firm. 

On 1 June 1918 he was married 
to Edna Anna Dovenmuehle of 
Chicago, Ill. At his death on 10 
February 1957 he was survived by 
his wife and two sons, Richard A. 
and Theodore H., and six grand- 
children. 

The large collection of more than 
700 items is extremely valuable. 
Many of the manuscripts, pam- 
phlets, and books are so rare and 
unique that one is even hesitant to 
handle them. The seven feet of ma- 
terial are so filled with Missouri 
Synod resources that research stu- 
dents undoubtedly will be drawing 
upon them for many years to come. 
A 21-page, typewritten inventory is 
available to the serious historian in 


our building. A.R.S. 


eld? Ye Oe 
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~ Carl Manthey-Zorn in India and His Coming to America, II 
By DR. HANS ZORN + 


In a long letter, of 14 book-size 


pages, of March 7, 1876, Zorn gave 


Walther a full story of the last days 
of the group as members of the Leip- 
zig Mission. Zorn began his letter 
with great animation, quoting Psalm 
103 and other texts at some length. 
Then he gave most cordial thanks 
for the prompt dispatch of the 
money which gave immediate relief 
to the missionaries and their families. 
Then he told of Hardeland’s arrival 
and his immediate success with Grahl 
and Schaeffer. The others stood 
firm. Hardeland chiefly concerned 
himself with the Declaration and the 
manner in which it was published in 
Brunn’s paper in Germany. He 
claimed that they had no Beruf, no 
calling, to do this. Their call was 
in India, and they had no right to 
attack the Mission Board at home 
with public charges of false doctrine. 
They had no calling to accuse indi- 
vidual persons in so public a manner. 
Then Hardeland directed his charges 
against the Missouri Synod, accusing 
it of legalistic teaching and injudi- 
cious preaching. Perhaps his chief 
argument was that as long as a man 
makes confession of Lutheranism 
and claims to be a Lutheran you 


must treat him as a Lutheran. In 


support of this he quoted Luther’s 
tolerance of Melanchthon and 
others. Hardeland would say: “You 
want to be more orthodox than Lu- 
ther. I stay with my father Luther.” 
His minimum demand concerned the 
publication of the Erklaerung (Dec- 


laration) in Brunn’s paper. Leipzig 
wanted a definite and final retraction 
of that, and there must be no repeti- 
tion of it. If that was not to be, 
there was no use for further discus- 
sion. Zorn then returned his call to 
Hardeland, from whom he had re- 
ceived it in Leipzig. To make sure 
that another matter also was plainly 
expressed he asked whether the 
group would be given the means to 
return home, to Europe. Hardeland 
said, “No, not a penny.” Personally 
he would make any sacrifice to keep 
them from want, but the mission 
treasury would give nothing. 


Now Hardeland spoke to Zucker, 
Grubert, Willkomm. They, too, re- 


turned their calls. 


There were two more letters from 
Walther, short ones, wanting to 
make sure that the money he had 
sent was actually received. He said 
that the money had been taken from 
Synod’s collections for missions, 
from collections intended for Leip- 
zig. He assured the group that they 
could accept this with a clear con- 
science. He also told of the prevail- 
ing depression in America, warning 
that they must not expect an abun- 
dance of funds here. But again he 
assured them that the money was 
freely, eagerly, and gladly given. He 
was eager for a detailed report on 
the discussions with Hardeland. 

A telling insight into Zorn’s men- 
tality is given by the story he gave of 


the last days of his life in Poodoo- 
kottai. He had sold the bulk of his 
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possessions with the understanding 
that he might use some of the things 
until he would actually leave. He 
also wished to have a few days of 
intimate fellowship with some to 
whom he had been closely attached. 
One of these was Missionary I. M.N. 
Schwarz, whose birthday was three 
days later than Carl’s (Zorn’s birth- 
day was on March 18). Zorn now 
invited Schwarz to come to him from 
Tranquebar for a last visit with his 
wife and Director Hardeland, also 
Missionary Paesler, who was to be 
Zorn’s successor in Poodookottai, 
and Missionary Ouchterlony. They 
would all spend a few final days in 
Poodookottai with the understand- 
ing that Zorn’s leaving the Mission 
would not be discussed. They all 
promised to come. The rajah also 
was to be in this group. Zorn did 
not hesitate to call on him for help 
to make this gathering a success. He 
would provide transportation for the 
guests from Tanfore port to Poodoo- 
kottai. The rajah was also to house 
these people overnight in the resi- 
dency, which he kept for the enter- 
tainment of foreign guests. There 
would be a few principal meals in 
the rajah’s quarters, but the rest of 
the day was to be spent on the mis- 
sion property. The rajah was very 
kind throughout. He told Zorn that 
he did not want him to go and 
argued that differences of faith 
should not interfere, saying that he, 
too, had differences with his Brahmin 
priests, but that was none of their 
business. 


When they were all together, it 
was found that Hardeland had 


brought with him the missionary 
whom he had chosen as Zorn’s suc- 
cessor. Zorn said, “He will not be 
my successor.” Hardeland was to 
learn this as soon as he would meet 
the rajah. When the rajah came to 
Zorn’s bungalow to greet the guests, 
he promised he would return later to 
take them all to his palace. To 
Hardeland he said that he ought not 
to let Zorn go. Then he inquired 
who was to be Zorn’s successor. 
When Hardeland did not name the 
man whom Zorn had recommended 
to him, the rajah stated very em- 
phatically that he would not have 
anyone else; he shook hands with 
Paesler, Zorn’s choice, who became 
his successor now. About noon the 
rajah came back and took them all 
to his palace for dinner, all except 
the man Hardeland had brought. 


The next day was Sunday, and 
Schwarz preached. In the afternoon, 
when they were together in the mis- 
sion bungalow, Schwarz suddenly 
broke down, crying aloud and say- 
ing: “Carl, I had not meant to talk 
about this, but I can’t help it; do 
stay with us!” Hardeland was stand- 
ing, and he looked at Zorn the way 
he looked that time in Germany 
when he had lost his three children 
in one week. Then the emotional 
trial, which he had meant to avoid, 
engulfed Zorn like a flood which 
threatened to carry away all his res- 
olutions based on the Word of God. 
It seemed as if he should yield and 
avoid all the hatred that would meet 
him in India and in Germany. The 
love for his old friends and his be- 


loved work here in India was hot 


om, he 
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within him. The temptation to si- 
lence his conscience was strong. He 
arose and walked to the reed organ 
still standing there, and he sat down 
and played—not a chorale, but a 
popular folk song, a Schnadahuep- 
fel, and he sang it. And the spell 
was broken, the spell to which he 
had exposed himself when he had in- 
vited his beloved friends of former 
days. — Schwarz was shocked, but 
Hardeland understood: Zorn did 
not want to argue with the devil, 
who deserved no better. Later, how- 
ever, in Germany the Missionsblatt 
told of this occasion and said that 
Zorn easily banished most sacred 
emotions with a common street song. 

They spent the evening again in 
the rajah’s residency. On Monday 
they met in the mission bungalow. 
The Christians of the congregation 
came to say good-by. Many heathen 
came; among them was the leader of 
the Kallar, the robber caste, standing 
quietly aside. Zorn shook his hand, 
and the robber pressed it to his 
bosom. That evening there was a 
final and great feast in the rajah’s 
residency. He had the guests carried 
there on elephants. Jugglers were 
there, temple girls were there, danc- 
ing decently. The next day Zorn 
gave up the deeds and titles to the 
mission property, which included an 
_ acre of jungle, which the rajah had 
given Zorn. When this was properly 
cleared, it was some of the blackest, 
most fertile land. Surely the Leipzig 
Mission had ample evidence that 
Zorn was not leaving the Mission 
for lack of good connections in Poo- 
dookottai. There came the final 


good-by to the beloved guests. 
Hardeland wept and kissed Zorn 
and said, “I loved you more than 
I loved anyone. I know you must 
go and cannot stay. If I shared your 
position, I, too, would leave with 


you.” 


Now Zorn and his wife were 
alone. 

About the middle of April the 
group left Madras, and the ship 
brought them to London in exactly 
five weeks. Grubert’s physical con- 
dition got so bad that he had to be 
put into the ship’s hospital. In Ger- 
many he had to be cared for similarly 
and soon thereafter died in Wies- 
baden. He had tuberculosis of the 
throat. He had meant to sail to 
America with Zucker and Zorn. 
Willkomm’s plans had all along 
been to visit his people in Saxony. 
Zucker also made such a visit in 
order then to sail for America with 
Zotn. The condition of Zorn’s wife 
was so alarming that she had to stay 
in Germany with her parents in Wet- 
ter on the Ruhr. 

Pastor Brunn in Steeden had in- 
vited them all to his place, in his 
Proseminar. His monthly paper, 
Kirche und Mission, had suffered 
severe losses because of its publica- 
tion of the Declaration. Those of 
the group who could accept his in- 
vitation did so and were happy to 
be in a truly Lutheran, God-fearing, 
and loving community. Brunn had 
been through experiences similar to 
those of the India missionaries. He 
tried association with various church 
organizations but found them un- 
Lutheran. Now he had pleasant con- 
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nections with Lutherans in Saxony. 
In this very year, 1876, they all were 
to meet and organize a Synod called 
Die Evangelisch Lutherische Frei- 
kirche in Saxony. In 1877 they had 
their first convention. Missionary 


Willkomm attended, and in 1879 he 
became president of that body, which 
office he held until 1907. After his 


retirement he continued his connec- 


tion with it, writing for its paper, the 
Freikirche, which, from the time of 
its inception was merged with 
Brunn’s Kirche und Mission. Will- 
komm’s son Martin, born in India, 
continued the literary work of his 
father and became director and pro- 
fessor of the theological seminary in 
Berlin-Zehlendorf. 

One of the first members of the 
Freikirche was Diakonus Georg 
Stoeckhardt, Lic. Theol. In the 
Franco-Prussian War he was chap- 
lain in Sedan. He also resigned from 
various organizations which would 
not remain true to Scripture and the 
Confessions. For this confessional 


several 


In 1878 


activity he underwent 
months’ imprisonment. 


he accepted the call to be pastor of 


Holy Cross Church, St. Louis; and 
in that position he also gave exegeti- 
cal lectures at Concordia Seminary. 
In 1887 he became full professor. 
The intimate friendship between 
Stoeckhardt and Zorn continued 
throughout their life in America. 

Zorn also visited Erlangen to see 
his mother and his sisters. His 
mother could not understand his 
action which ended his India work, 
but she remained the loving and 
highly honored mother to her son. — 
Carl Zorn had to learn that here, in 
Erlangen and in Leipzig especially, 
he was an outcast. Professors who 
formerly had given him much kind 
attention now refused to see him; 
some actually ran away from him. 
There was no understanding, no 
tolerance for steadfast retention of 
the teachings of the Bible and the 
Lutheran Confessions. 

By the end of June, Zucker and 
his family joined Zorn for the jour- 
ney to America. They came to New 
York July 4, the centennial Fourth. 
So unexpected was the wild shooting 
of firecrackers that Zorn and the 
other newly arrived persons from 
India wondered what sort of a coun- 
try this was. His definite resolve was 
to accept the very first call that came 
to him. Within a short time he was 
called to Trinity Church, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. On July 29 he received 
a cablegram which said: “Mother 
and daughter well.” His wife had 
recovered her health. The Zorns by 


now had a son and two daughters. 
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Missionary Zucker soon was called 
to a professorship at Concordia Col- 
_ lege, Fort Wayne, Ind. He remained 
there for the rest of his life. The 


daughter he brought along from 


India became the wife of Prof. Lud- 
wig E. Fuerbringer of Concordia 
Seminary, St.Louis. He later be- 
came president of that institution. 

The church to which Zorn was 
called had experienced many and 
severe troubles. The community had 
the right doctrine, but the behavior 
in some of the congregations and 
among some ministers was very irreg- 
ular, even scandalous to a consider- 
able extent. . 

Less than two months after his 
atrival at Sheboygan, Zorn received 
a letter from Prof. Walther suggest- 
ing that he write a reply to the Leip- 
zig publications in which our mis- 
sionaties were not given a good re- 
port. Zorn was of course extremely 
busy in his new position, and he did 
not wish to bother about the India 
matters any longer, but the exchange 
of letters with Walther resulted in 
his writing a pamphlet of 106 pages 
to justify the action of the four mis- 
sionaries who had left the Leipzig 
Mission. It appeared in 1877 and 
was the first of a long line of publi- 
cations to which henceforth through- 
out his life he devoted the early 
hours of his mornings. 

In November 1878 Zorn was sur- 
prised by a telegram from Prof. 
Walther stating that he had been 
called as pastor of Trinity Church, 
St. Louis. The letters from Saint 
Louis stressed the importance of 
the St. Louis situation. The mem- 


bers of the Sheboygan church, also 
Trinity by name, asked the North- 
western District President, K. J. A. 
Strasen of Watertown, Wis., to ad- 
vise them and write a reply to Saint 
Louis. Strasen stressed the need, the 
perilous need of the Sheboygan 
church. It had had difficulties with 
its former pastor and with the neigh- 
boring pastors, some of these diffi- 
culties actually scandalous. They 
were now recovering from these set- 
backs, but Pastor Zorn had been 
with them only a short time. If he 
left them now, old sores would be 
opened, and great harm might re- 
sult. Zorn returned the call. But to 
his great surprise the St. Louis con- 
gregation called him again. It was 
argued that Sheboygan had not an- 
swered and refuted the St. Louis 
points. Zorn now replied at length 
and rather sharply. He said he must 
refuse their call. St. Louis had said 
nothing about special difficulties and 
needs, whereas Sheboygan had 
spoken clearly on just that point. 

Three years later, in 1881, he re- 
ceived and accepted a call to Zion 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. Its pastor, 
H. C. Schwan, had been President 
of the Central District and Vice- 
President of the Missouri Synod. 
He had now become President of 
that body. Pastor Zorn remained in 
Cleveland the rest of his life. After 
thirty years of an extraordinarily 
fruitful ministry in this city he re- 
tired, by his own choice, at the age 
of sixty-five years. After his retire- 
ment he lived with some of his chil- 
dren, and died at the age of eighty- 
two, in 1928. 
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Two Archivists Called Home 


The Lord of the church has called 
home two men who have served as 
District archivists for a long period 
of time. On 11 August 1959 Dr. 
Henry A. Koenig, archivist of the 
Southern Nebraska District, received 
his eternal reward. Pastor Gerhard 
A. Gehrs, archivist of the North 
Dakota District, was called home on 
26 February 1960. Both men had 
been active as clergymen of the Mis- 
souri Synod and rendered dedicated 
service to the church at large. 

Dr. Koenig succeeded Dr. O. A. 
Keinath as archivist of the Southern 
Nebraska District in 1943. Upon 
his retirement in 1958 Dr. T. H. 
Langevin became archivist. Born in 
Hannover, Germany, on 12 Novem- 
ber 1877, Dr. Koenig was the son of 
Christopher and Wilhelmine (Ott- 
mers) Koenig. He graduated from 
the Springfield seminary in 1906 and 
later continued his academic training 
at Clark University, the University 
of Chicago, and the University of 
Nebraska. On 2 September 1906 he 
was ordained and installed at Saint 
Paul’s Church, Williamsburg, Iowa. 
St. Paul’s, Webster City, Iowa, be- 
came his next charge in 1913, where 
he remained until 1923, when he was 
called to Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, Seward, Nebr. Dr. Koenig was 
“widely known as a poet among 
Lutheran educators,” and “received 
national recognition when many of 
his poems were set to music and pub- 
lished by Hall and McCreary Com- 
pany of Chicago. ‘Mary’s Lullaby’ 
was chosen by Bing Crosby for use 
on one of his Christmas broadcasts 


several years ago.” His alma mater 
conferred on him the hono; ity de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters in 1954. 
Dr. Koenig was not married. 

Archivist Gehrs had served in that 
capacity from 1952 until the time of 
his death, succeeding the Rev. Wm. 
H. Mundinger. The son of Ferdi- 
nand L. and Pauline (Breither) 
Gehrs, he attended Concordia Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, and graduated 
from the St. Louis seminary in 1929. 
His ministerial career began with his 
ordination in St. John’s Church, Elk 
Grove, Ill., on 18 August 1929. His 
first charge took him to Christ 
Church, Fox Valley, Sask., Canada, 
where he remained until 1934, when 
he accepted a call to Immanuel, 
Crystal Lake, Ill. His final charge, 
since October 1949, was St. John’s 
Church of Crystal, N. Dak. 

On 5 July 1929 he was united in 
marriage to Martha Drebes of Saint 
Louis. This union was blessed with 
four children, two of whom preceded 
the father in death. One son, Ger- 
hard, who graduated from Concor- 
dia Seminary, St. Louis, in June of 
this year, has accepted a call to Pil- 
grim (Deaf) Congregation, Los 
Angeles, Calif. . 

We express our sincerest sympathy 
to the survivors of the deceased in 
the full confidence that the same 
Lord who has given has now also 
taken away. We must also express 
our appreciation for the services 
these archivists rendered in the end- 
less tasks of collecting and presery- 
ing the historical records pertaining 
to their districts. A.R. S. 
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Three Historical Markers Placed 


Lutherans in three different geo- 
graphical areas have placed historical 


markers to commemorate the loca- 


tion of early houses of worship. | 


Trinity Congregation of Freistadt, 
Wis. (three miles west of Thiens- 
ville) , was the first when it dedicated 
its oficial Wisconsin State Historical 
Society marker on 26 October 1958. 
To Trinity goes the distinction of 
being the first Lutheran parish to be 
established in the state of Wiscon- 
sin, being organized in October 1839. 
In its 120-year history the parish has 
had only eleven pastors; the present 
pastor, Rev. Helmut H. Wiechmann, 
has served the congregation for the 
past eleven years. After 120 years 
of service the congregation stands 
more vigorous and virile in its com- 
munity service than ever before. 
Some 60 full-time workers have en- 
tered into the service of the Mis- 
souri Synod in the course of its 
history. At present the parish is also 
maintaining a seven-teacher parish 
school, which had its origin on board 
the immigrant ships in the summer 
of 1839. 

The marker, approved by the 
State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis., but financed lo- 
cally, was erected to the left of the 
present church structure, which was 
built in 1884. The inscription states: 

In early October 1839 approximately 
20 families settled near this site 
to found the colony of Freistadt. 
Prompted by religious persecution in 
the homeland, the group sought and 
found a religious haven in Wisconsin. 


The first log cabin was located south- 
west of the present church. The con- 


gregation immediately purchased 40 
acres of land and in the spring of 1840 
built the first Lutheran church in the 
state. The log building 30X20 feet, 
was also used for school purposes. The 
first pastor of the congregation was 
L. F. E. Krause (1841—1847). The 
Lutheran Buffalo Synod was organized 
here in June 1845. Since 1848 the 
congregation has been a member of 


The Lutheran Church — Missouri 


Synod. 


Marker 


unveiled 
3 May 1959. Erected on site of the altar 
of the church erected in 1867. Unveiling 
performed by Miss Jean Brandenstein, 
granddaughter of Pastor Herman H. Larfs, 


Hochheim Historical 


1927—1948;  great-granddaughter of 
Teacher Adam Brandenstein, 1865 to 
1891. The rites were read by Pastor Wm. 
A. Lauterbach 

The second marker was placed by 
Immanuel Lutheran Church, Town 
Theresa, Hayville, Wis., located on 
Hochheim Road between County 
Highway P and County Highway 
AY, approximately one mile north 
of Wisconsin State Highway 33. It 
commemorates the location of the 
Rock River Immanuel Lutheran 
Church, destroyed by fire in 1956. 
As a tesult of the fire the two 
Immanuel Lutheran churches were 
merged to form the present organ- 
ization. 

The marker, containing Luther’s 
coat of arms, reads: 
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Hochheim-Immanuel Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, Towns of Theresa and 
Herman, Dodge County, Wisconsin 
(Hochheim), was organized June 6, 
1854, by 26 voting members released 
by Immanuel, Town of Theresa. 
A church-school-parsonage was erected 
across the town line road the same 
year. 

On October 31, 1867, a church was 
dedicated on this site. Burned out on 
September 21, 1941, it was rebuilt and 
dedicated on July 12, 1942. On No- 
vember 24, 1956, this church was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

A new era for Immanuel began on 
March 27, 1957, when the congrega- 
tion merged with the mother church 
to form a new congregation. 


The marker was unveiled on 
3 May 1959 on the site where the 
altar of the previous church, erected 
in 1867, had stood. The rites were 
read by Pastor William A. Lauter- 
bach, previously pastor of both par- 
ishes and now pastor of the re- 
organized Immanuel Congregation, 
Mayville, Wis. 

Lutherans in St. Louis, Mo., under 
the sponsorship of the St. Louis 
Chapter of the Concordia Historical 
Institute, erected a plaque commem- 
orating the site of the first Lutheran 
church building in St. Louis. The 
plaque, affixed to the building cur- 
rently owned by the Servco Com- 
pany, located on Lombard Street, 
between Third and Fourth streets, 
was unveiled on Sunday, 12 July 
1959. The text reads: 

On this site the Lutherans of St. Louis 
erected the first house of worship and 
dedicated it on December 4, 1842. 
Services were conducted in this brick 


building until 1865, when Trinity Con- 
gregation built a new church on Eighth 


and Soulard Streets. The first pastor — 


of the congregation was Rev. Otto 
Herman Walther. He was succeeded 
by his brother, Dr. C. F. W. Walther. 
Classes of Concordia Seminary, Saint 
Louis, were also briefly conducted here 
from 1849 until 1850. 

The Historical Institute was in- 
strumental in offering assistance to 
the parishes which have marked sites, 
and offers its assistance to any con- 
gregation or institution which is con- 
templating such identification for 


posterity. ARoSs 


Beat the Anniversary! 


Feverish and frantic searches for 
congregational source materials at 
the time an anniversary of a congre- 
gation is to be celebrated are so un- 
necessaty! In spite of this, con- 
gregations and their organizations 
continue to neglect a systematic pro- 
gram of preserving documents and 
records. When an anniversary is to 
be celebrated, an all-out effort is 
made in order to collect what little 
material is still extant. 

The appointment of a congrega- 
tional archivist and records keeper, 
who preserves the essential docu- 
ments and materials of the congre- 
gation as they are being created, 
would avoid such a “mad scramble” 
when an anniversary approaches. 
Considerable dissatisfaction, frustra- 
tion, disappointment, and even the 
burning of the proverbial midnight 
oil could be avoided. 

_ What constitutes congregational 
historical material? This, of course, 
varies with each local situation. How- 
ever, general check lists are available 
at the Institute office for the asking. 


A.R.S. 
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